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400 million . . . The [American] imperialists say, "We are in favor
of a republic, we are for democracy, but why did Japan steal from
under our nose more than her share?"

Lenin's underlying idea was that France was n^ better than Ger-
many, and America no better than Japan.4 But in Lenin's eyes
Soviet Russia's only chance of survival was through these mutual
conflicts of the capitalist powers. "To make use of" these differ-
ences was a favorite term of Lenin's; he felt himself an element
alien to this outer capitalist world, a stranger to its internal strug-
gles and intrigues, inferior in wealth and force, but superior in
analysis and shrewdness. He was fond of his shrewdness of policy;
without admitting it to himself, he attached exaggerated impor-
tance to astute and cunning maneuvers.

One attempt to make political gains by means of an astute
diversion was Lenin's idea of strengthening the position of the
Soviet Government by granting economic concessions to foreign
capitalist groups. In Far Eastern affairs this plan was to play a
major role. In 1920, when the civil war in the Far East was nearing
its end and the Japanese remained as the last foreign army on Rus-
sian soil, Lenin conceived the plan of granting extensive economic
concessions to the United States in order to create American in-
terests in the Russian Far East and thus deepen the conflict be-
tween America and Japan. Kamchatka seemed the most appropriate
territory for this purpose. "We shall give America," Lenin said,
"a territory for economic use, in a region where we have no naval
or military forces. In this way we incite American imperialism
against the Japanese bourgeoisie." Lenin met with opposition
among the members of his party, but he won the battle and put his
program into practice.

In October, 1920, Washington Baker Vanderlip, an American
engineer from California, a pioneer and adventurer who had the
backing of a group of oil men, went to Moscow in order to negoti-
ate oil concessions in the Russian Far East, In Moscow he was
mistaken for a cousin of Frank Vanderlip, a former president of
the National City Bank, and was therefore considered an important,

4, Georgi Chicherin, the Foreign Commissar, addressed amazing notes to the govern-
ment in Washington. For example, on October 24,1918, he wrote, "We do not want to
wage a war with America, although your government has not yet been replaced by a
Soviet of People's Commissars and Eugene Debs, whom you keep in jail, lias not yet
taken your place.'*